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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Tue public are awakening to an unpleasant fact. 
Railway travelling is seen to be attended with 
extreme jeopardy to life and limb. Observedly, 
there is a graduated scale of danger. On some 
lines with a large passenger traffic, singularly few 
accidents occur. On others, more particularly those 
with a number of branches and junctions, the 
slaughter-rate is considerable. Taking the general 
aggregate, there may be but a small percentage of 
deaths, but the casualties occur in a most appalling 
fashion—a dozen or so at a time, and certainly one’s 
confidence is very painfully shaken. What an out- 
come to the grandest mechanical invention of the 
age! A process of transit avowedly the source of vast 
national prosperity is discovered to be conducted 
in so slovenly a manner, as to have become a 
matter of universal terror. There is no disguising 
the position of affairs. In entering a train, you 
have no certainty of getting to your destination 
alive, At every moment, particularly in approach- 
ing a station, where some idiotic shunting may be 
going on, you are haunted by dismal apprehen- 
sions. In the old highwaymen times, people 
made their wills before setting out on a journey. 
They need to do the same now. Starting in 
robust health by rail, you may return a few hours 
afterwards a poor shattered being, with legs or 
arms broken ; or, what is as likely, you may come 
back as.a disfigured corpse nailed up in one of the 
coffins, of which a proper stock at the principal 
stations is wisely kept on hand for emergencies, 
Rather unpleasant this! One does not like the 
idea of returning home smashed to pieces, secured 
in a coffin, on which, by way of distinction, is 
possibly chalked No, 15. Such a consequence has 
just ensued. 

There is an old fancy that soldiering is the most 
perilous thing in which a man can be engaged. 
Quite a mistake. After all the varieties of shot 
and shell that have been invented, comparatively 
few are killed in battle. The bulk of the firing is 
all noise, smoke, and flurry, ending with great masses 


in taken prisoners, and so matters are brought 


to a conclusion. Take it all in all, war is not so 
deadly as railway travelling. It is only at rare 
times there is a protracted war-struggle. The 
Crimean war, which lasted two years, gave 2755 as 
the entire number of British soldiers killed, or 
1377 for each year. So much killing for once in 
a way is hardly worth speaking of. Our railways, 
as a regular thing, do nearly as much in the 
killing line per annum as was effected by all the 
engines of destruction in the Crimea. The number 
of persons slain on railways in the United King- 
dom in 1872, was 1145; the greater proportion 
being in England; 168 in Scotland, and only 47 
in Ireland. The destruction in 1873, when Scot- 
land increased its proportion, is understood to 
have been greater; the casualties every year 
appearing to augment in number and fatality 
proportionately to the extension of lines, the 
connection with branches, and the marvellous 
increase of traffic. 

Not a very complimentary thing this to the 
genius of the age! The machine, so to speak of 
railways, is worked at such a pitch as to have 
got beyond any ordinary means of control. In its 
vastness and complication, it has outstripped human 
intelligence—at least that kind of intelligence which 
is allotted for its guidance. Nor is such a result at 
all surprising. The railway system grew up sud- 
denly. The world was unprepared for it. So long 
as it was on a comparatively simple footing, things 
did tolerably well. When it became what it is— 
an overgrown and chaotic network of main lines 
and branches all over the country, with endless 
rivalries as to speed, and scrambling for traffic—it 
was beyond the capacity of those who are practically 
charged with its management. Looking to what is 
of daily occurrence, the source of the evil lies not 
in defective mechanism, but in the want of deli- 
cately acute intelligence, care, forethought, and 
sense of danger. According to ordinary phrase, 
the defect is ‘human infirmity.’ The introduction 
of what is termed the ‘block system’ has been 
urged as the only safeguard. The block system is 
just this: No train shall quit a station unless the 
next station in advance is telegraphed to be clear. 
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Very plausible. But, after all, we have to rely on 
humanagency. What if telegraphing is neglected ? 
What if there be a want of common-sense and 
discretion? By leading to a mere reliance on 
mechanical details, the cure may possibly be worse 
than the disease. 

It is scarcely fair to throw so much blame on 
railway directors. From all we have known of them 
—and we have seen something behind the scenes— 
directors are inspired by a sincere wish to save life 
and property as well as to accommodate the public. 
As must be well known, they have been beset by 
demands for a high rate of speed, and for a fre- 
quency of trains hardly compatible with security. 
All things considered, the wonder is they have 
done so much and so well. The safe running of 
fast trains, one after the other, with only a few 
minutes of interval, is a kind of standing miracle. 
Sir E. Watkin, chairman of the London and South- 
western Company, mentioned a few remarkable 
facts at a recent meeting. .‘During the past half- 
year, they had carried 11,500,000 passengers, ex- 
clusive of 20,000 season ticket-holders ; they had 
run 250,000 trains, and only one passenger had lost 
his life, the casualty being due to the imprudence 
of the passenger himself. As regards mechanical 
contrivances to prevent accidents, they were apt to 
induce men to depend more on them than their 
own watchfulness” When we learn that on some 
of the principal lines, there are run as many as a 
thousand trains a day, all under the guidance of a 
class of persons ill-prepared by education for the 
duty, and perhaps toilworn and overburdened with 
responsibility, the conclusion arrived at is, that 
human nature—railway human nature—is over- 
tasked, and that too much is expected from it. 

For the chaotic and haphazard system that has 
sprung up, no one is distinctly to blame. At the 
outset, it was thought that independent action by 
competing companies best accorded with British 
enterprise. There was likewise no expectation that 
the development of traffic would be so enormous. 
All prognostications on the subject have been 
grotesquely falsified. Towns which were supposed 
to be only capable of supporting a few stage- 
coaches and carriers’ carts, now require daily 
numerous long trains for passengers and goods- 
traffic. The time has indeed come for lines purely 
devoted to the carriage of goods. But where is 
the money to make them? Already, about seven 
hundred millions of pounds have been sunk in 
railways in this country—much, no doubt, wasted 
in parliamentary struggles, much wasted in laying 
down competing lines where one would have 
sufficed. The mischief, however, is done, and 
wisdom comes too late. Wherein are we to find a 
remedy ? 

Making the best of things as they stand, govern- 
ment might be induced to take possession of the 
whole railway system at a valuation, thereby 

- arresting the further wastefulness of capital, and 
enforcing a higher degree of discipline in the 


purpose alone cannot too soon be made matter of 
statutory enactment. We need only signify regu- 
lations as to the speed and proper timing of trains, 
the examination as to educational capabilities of 


railway servants, the limitation of the hours of | 


labour, the shunting of trains, and better organisa- 
tion of signals, An amendment in the method of 
conducting trains seems to be specially desirable, 
Instead of leaving all to the driver, who has 
perhaps enough to do with his engine, there might 
advantageously be a director in the quality of pilot 
seated in front, whose duty should consist in 
attending to signals, and warning the driver of 
danger. It sometimes happens, from caprice or 
fancied convenience, that the tender is put before 
the engine, by which arrangement the driver, pos- 
sibly with his back to the signals, is unable to see 
whether they are set at danger. On a late occa 
sion, partly from a cause of this kind, and partly 
from carelessness in shunting a mineral train on 
to a main line when an express passenger train 
was approaching, a collision took place, and seven- 
teen persons lost their lives, the driver included, 
No such catastrophe would have occurred had a 
proper outlook been kept. There was a strange 
degree of negligence all round which cannot be too 
strongly reprehended. Had every one concerned 
in this wholesale sacrifice of human beings con- 
spired to destroy a batch of confiding passengers, 
they could not have done the thing more effectu- 
ally. Yet, it is doubtful if they will be made to 
suffer in a penal sense for the terrible error of 
which they have been guilty. If brought to trial, 
the most paltry excuses and extenuations will, of 
course, be eloquently offered in their behalf, 
Besides a better method of piloting trains, 
there is equal, if not greater need for a mor 
numerous and superior class of station-keeper 
and signalmen. The ignorance and careless 
ness of station-masters, combined with the reck- 
lessness of the drivers of mineral trains, may 
be set down as the cause of so many hideous 
catastrophes at shuntings. We happen to knows 
railway station, where the keeper and porters in 
charge apathetically allow any children who are 
playing about to open and shut the gates at a busy 
level-crossing ; as if unconscious of the extreme 
danger incurred. In short, it is to the blundering 
stupidity of the subordinate officials on many of 
the lines in the rural districts that the majority 
of accidents are evidently due. We feel assured 
that unless there be a thorough reform in this 
department, such as may be enforced under severe 
penalties by government inspectors, there is little 
chance of the number of casualties being lessened. 
We cannot suppose that railway companies will 
present any obstacle to some such rigorous en- 
forcement of rules to insure safety ; for it must be 
generally felt that if the present loose state of 
things continues, travelling by railway will dimin- 
ish, Already, the public are so much alarmed, 
that many, to our knowledge, will not risk them- 
selves in a railway train, What a bitter practical 


— of trains, Strict rules for this latter 
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satire on the vaunted improvements of modern 
times, would (even on a limited scale) be the re- 
introduction of four-horse stage-coaches, from a 
terror of transit by railways! W. ©, 


BEAR-HUNTING. 


‘Up with you, old boy, if you want to get a bear.’ 
Such were the words that aroused me from the 
deep Indian morning sleep, so refreshing to a 
European after the tossing and restlessness of a 
night in the hot weather. Yet in a moment I was 
awake and sitting up, all eagerness to stast, for 
bear-shooting was yet new to me. We were a 
party of three, all men in the service, who had 
managed to get leave for two months in the hot 
weather, and had gladly gone far away from the 
cantonments into the heart of the Ghauts, as the 
hills which run down the west of India are called. 
Our principal object was to bag a few of the large 
tigers which roam about these hills ; but we were 
not averse to anything in the way of sport. 

The bears which we were to seek for on this par- 
ticular morning were of the common Indian black 
kind, clumsy in gait, and obstinate in character. 
Clothes were hastily put on, rifles looked to, 
and the ponies having been brought round, we 
mounted and rode off, at about 3 a.m. followed by 
a dusky crowd of villagers carrying guns, water, 
and the thousand-and-one things without which 
it is assumed that a European is unable to exist in 
India. Each man of the party was wrapped in 
a garment, if it can be so called, which more 
resembled a coarse sheet than anything else. 
This—or these, for sometimes there were more 
than one—was wrapped round all parts of the 
wearer, except the legs, and the mouth was in 
almost every instance covered, for the Hindu has 
great fear of fever. As the day advances, it is 
curious to see these cloths gradually unwound 
from the body, and passed again and again 
about the head, until the latter appears of an 
enormous size, and the general appearance of 
each ‘nigger’ suggests a mushroom with black 
legs, On we rode through the jungle for an 
hour or more, in darkness, and almost in silence, 
for the ordinary Englishman is seldom conversa- 
tional before breakfast, and the birds in the 
trees either shewed the same desire for quiet, 
or were asleep. At length we arrived at the foot 
of the hill, or rather at a point from which the 
ascent grew so steep that it was advisable to leave 
our ponies to await our return. Before commenc- 
ing the climb, we looked round to see that all 
we wanted was there, and then, having lightened 
ourselves and burdened the natives, to handicap 
them, as A, said, as much as possible, up we went, 
scrambling and tumbling in the dark over trees 
and stones, till, without any greater mishap than 
the sudden fall of my rifle, accompanied by a 
nigger, over a huge boulder, we arrived at the 
crest of the line of hills which we were to occupy. 

Our mode of procedure, and our reasons for 


adopting it, were as follows. The bear, which 
during the day lies hid in some cave or shady 
recess near the summit of a hill, at night descends 
into the valleys in search of food, but at the 
first dawn returns to his home, in time to avoid 
the heat of the sun. The object of the hunter 
is to meet him while so returning: to this end it 
is usual to post a line of natives at some distance 
apart, along the tops of the hills, with orders that, 
if any bear be seen, the fact shall be telegraphed 
by signal along the line to the hunters, who wait 
at about the centre of the string of watchers. 

The beaters, as the villagers are always called, 
even when they do not beat, having been posted 
under the superintendence of the head shekarry, 
we sat down to wait for dawn. 

Gradually the black of the sky was tinged 
with colour in the east, and the stars grew paler 
and paler: trees unseen before seemed to grow 
into being, until at last, far down in the plain, 
bushes were visible, which, to an enthusiastic eye, 
looked remarkably like bears. But they never 
were bears, and any hints that they resembled 
them were received with a grunt—expressive of as 
much contempt as he dared shew—by Succaram, 
the old shekarry. The light grew brighter and 
brighter, and all the plain at last was clearly 
visible, but not so the bears; and we, with the 
natural disgust of Englishmen roused out of bed 
before light, and to no purpose, were beginning 
to grumble, when Succaram was seen making 
signals for us to come to him, 

‘What is it ?’ we shouted. 

‘A bear! sahib,’ 

‘Let ’s go and see,’ 

And sure enough there were ‘ pugs’ of a bear, of 
the day before, Succaram said ; but that was enough. 
The footprint, or ‘ pug,’ of a bear closely resembles 
that of a man, but is rather wider at the toes, in 
front of which may always be seen the print of the 
claws, so that there is little chance of mistaking 
one for the other. We had hardly resumed our 
position, when we saw a native running as if for 
his life in our direction, and shouting ‘Bear! 
bear!’ loud enough to have warned the animal of 
which he spoke. A word or two from A. and 
some disrespectful remarks as to his female rela- 
tions from Succaram, reduced him to reason ; and 
trembling, partly from excitement, partly from 


fear that his carelessness would be the cause of | 


loss of part of his pay, the beater explained how 
a man about a mile away had signalled the 
approach of a bear towards the part of the hill 
where he stood. 

Away we went as hard as we could run, B. the 
youngest, and the last from home, leading, as he 
should ; I second ; and A. a bad third, using, I am 
afraid, strong language at the excitement which 
made us youngsters in such a great hurry. A. 
soon gave up, though I could still hear him 
grumbling ; and I, after a time, dropped into a 
quiet walk ; but B. though the ground was rough 
and covered with loose stones, still ran on, turning 
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now and then to beckon us up. At last, he too 
broke into a walk, until, on reaching the top of a 
small rise, he turned, and cried out: ‘Come on, 
you fellows ; there are two of them!’ Off we went 
again; and as I reached the spot where B. had 
stood, I saw him in the act of firing at two black 
backs which rose above the top of the dried grass 
with which the hillside was covered. Down I 
went at once to him, though, as I ran, I noticed 
that B.’s shots did not seem to produce much 
effect. As I reached him, the bears turned at 
about twenty-five yards from us, and came up at 
us, Like an idiot, I did not wait until they were 
clear of the grass, but fired both my barrels at 
the mass of black hair which alone I could see ; 
and, it is scarcely necessary to say, my shots pro- 
duced little or no effect beyond a grunt. We had 
now four empty barrels, and two bears. On came 
the bears, not angrily, but rather as if bored at so 
much noise, until at last they cleared the grass 
about ten paces from us, and then, suddenly 
changing their direction, passed close on one side 
of us, who stood there, feeling rather foolish, and 
trying to reload and to get our breath. A. now 
came up just as the bears cleared the far side of the 
crest, and rolled the hindmost over down the hill. 
Then commenced a grand fire from us youngsters, 
which continued, without much harm to the bear, 
as long as a patch of black hair remained in sight. 
At last, when A. having sat down and recovered 
his breath, and could speak, we received our pun- 
ishment, in a long detail of misadventures. Sud- 
denly, we were on the alert. Succaram jumped 
and cried: ‘Sahib! there is the bear under the 
tree!’ And so he was, rolled up like a black 
ball at the root of a tree about half-way down 
the side of the-hill, and about three-quarters 
of a mile away. Off we went by a circuitous 
a. and very quietly, for fear of another mistake. 

lowly we crept through the jungle, striving not 
to break a stick or rustle a leaf; slowly we came 
out into the open, and crept along until we saw 
the top of the tree under which the bear lay. 

A. evidently determined to take first shot, 
motioned us to fall behind him. On we crawled 
until the stem of the tree was clear against the sky, 
and then the root, and then the ground beyond, 
was visible, but no bear. At last, when we were 
about fifteen yards from the tree, we heard a grant, 
and a few leaves pattered on the ground. <A. 
jumped up and fired. Out rushed the bear, a 
great deal more frightened than hurt, until a 
second shot broke his hind-leg, and tumbled him 
down the hill. Away he went, on two legs, for 
A.’s first shot, we found, had broken his fore-leg ; 
away for about a mile, up-hill and down-hill, not 
seeming to know quite where he wanted to go, 
until at last, to our delight, he turned, and came 
back towards us, meaning to pass a little to our 
right. We ran down to cut him off, but were too 
late, for we heard him grunting in front of us. 
Then commenced a running-fight through the open 
jungle, in which A. was outpaced, an B. and I 


alternately fired over each other’s head at the bear, 
when he halted. It was not very sportsmanlike, 
but it was very good fun. At last we lost sight 
of the bear, and were beginning to think of how 
to excuse ourselves to A. when a native who was 
“sew on a tree told us that our black friend 

passed round the hill, About a hundred and 


fifty yards farther we found him, very sick, under 
a tree. We went in at him together, and witha 
couple of shots sent him to rejoin the deceased 
members of his family. A. now came up, lookin 
volumes of bad language, and, when we shew 
him the bear, said only : ‘And how many holes 
have you made in his skin?’ This idea never 
struck us, that it might be wise to kill an animal 
without spoiling the skin, so we answered nothing, 
but sat down to wait until the operation of skin- 
ning had been completed. 

We reached the tents about half-past nine, break- 
fasted, smoked a cheroot, and waited with impa- 
tience for the return of Succaram, who had been 
sent to get intelligence of any game which might 
be afoot. 

About eleven o'clock, just as the day was begin- 
ning to be at its hottest, the shekarry appeared at 
the door of the tent, and reported that the big 
tiger of which we were in search had left that part 
of the country, but that a bear had been marked 
down in a cave about three miles away. We knew 
that it was useless to try for the tiger, as in the 
hills they often travel twenty or more miles in a 
night; so we decided to get the bear. But it was 
voted nen. con. that it was not worth while to go 
out in the heat of the day for a bear, and our 
excursion was therefore postponed until the after- 
noon. Orders were given for everything to be 
ready at three, and Succaram was sent to provide 
for the due watching of the cave in which the 
bear lay, and for his ‘being followed if, which was 
unlikely, he should leave it. 

The long hot hours in the middle of the day are 
always wearisome in India above all others, but 
never more so than when passed in the jungle, 
with but few books, and these chosen generally 
more for their solid character, rendering them 
likely to ‘ last longer,’ than anything more amusing. 
However, the time went by, partly in sleep, partly 
in talk, until ‘ tiffin’ arrived, after which a beroll 
carried us on up to three o'clock, at which hour 
we proposed to start. 

As punctually to the hour as it is possible for 
anything to be in India, our procession set off, with 
little or no difference in its order to that of the 
morning. Slowly we proceeded along the valley, 
which, as usual in the Ghauts, was cut up into 
small fields near the village, but gradually, as we 
went farther and farther from the huts, resumed 
its character of open jungle; while the hills to the 
right and left were covered with masses of foliage, 
me ch obstructed the view, as much as the thick 
undergrowth of thorns and cane did the passage 
of the hunter. 

After about an hour, we came to the place where 
it was judged that we should leave the ponies. 
Having dismounted, we crept carefully and silentl 
in single file along the narrow jungle-path, an 
up the hill, until at length we came to the edge of 
an open piece of ground which extended to the top 
of the hill About one hundred and fifty yards 
from the edge of the forest where we ek we 
could see the mouth of a cave, which, however, 
to our inexperienced eyes, looked far too small 
to allow of the passage of so large an animal as 
a bear. Yet the villagers declared that he was 
there, so it remained only to get him out. 

This was to be effected by means of what are in 
courtesy called ‘fireworks, though they but little 
resemble the brilliant artificial meteors which in 
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England go by that name. Fireworks consist 
generally of two kinds—rockets and flower-pots ; 
the former, a feeble imitation of those which we 
know by the same name; the latter, merely hollow 
cases of clay, which are filled with powder, and 
are intended to explode after having been thrown 
into the cave. 

Our plan was as follows. Knowing that prob- 
ably the bear, on being driven out of his cave, 
would strike up-hill, for suchis their almost invari- 
able course, we three, with our spare gun-bearers, 
were to be posted about one hundred yards above 
the mouth of the cave: the beaters were ordered 
to form a line along the edge of the wood, but not to 
shew themselves, unless the bear seemed inclined 
to go down the hill, in which case they were, by 
yelling and screaming, to drive him up to us. 
Succaram and one or two others who professed to 
entertain a thorough contempt for a bear, were to 
throw in the fireworks, covered by our rifles, The 
task of Succaram may appear dangerous, but, as 

enerally carried out, it consisted merely of a 
steht throwing of flower-pots and a rocket or 
two, and an immediate rush in the opposite direc- 
tion, without regard to the probable effect of the 
missiles, 

We took our post, and the signal was given to 
begin. The flower-pots were lighted and thrown 
into the cave, where, one after another, we heard 
their dull explosions. But nothing came. Slowly 
the smoke curled out of the cave, but, to our 
astonishment, it grew thicker and thicker, until at 
last a tongue of flame was seen, and then another, 
until the grass which stood near the mouth of 
the den took fire, and we began to fear that the 
whole side of the hill would soon be ignited. 

‘Tf he’s there, this must bring him out,’ said A, ; 
and almost as he spoke, with a grunt and a grumble, 
out rolled a huge Sees in a very bad temper at the 
disturbance of his sleep. Up he came at us, loung- 
ing along, as bears do, sometimes hidden by the 
tufts of , at others shewing clearly his white 
snout and the horse-shoe on his chest, and halting 
now and then to grunt at the fire. We lay quietly 
waiting, for the colour of our clothes so exactly 
matched the dry grass, that the bear did not see 
us until he came within thirty yards of us; then 
I, in my excitement, pulled the trigger, and knocked 
him over and over down the hill. 

‘Come along,’ said A.; ‘we’ve got him. He’s 
meat.’ And down we went, restrained only from 
running by dread of what ‘the captain’ might say. 
Even he was growing a little excited, and we came 
down the hill at a i swinging pace. Men 
_— in trees directed us to the path which the 

r had taken, and we presently saw him moving 
slowly through the trees on the other side of a 
nullah, about one hundred yards away. B. raised 
his rifle, but A. pulled it down. Silently we crept 
through the dense undergrowth towards where we 
had seen the bear, and after crossing the bed of 
the nullah, found that the jungle was more open, 
80 that in a few minutes we saw our black friend 
sitting under a tree, growling horribly. 

‘Now, run in at him, if you like!’ said A. 
And in we went. The bear rose on his hind-legs, 
and advanced to meet us, but three shells in the 
horse-shoe on his chest rolled him over, a black 
inanimate mass. We youngsters were immensely 
pleased, and even A. condescended to say that this 
was better managed than the morning’s work. The 


bear having been measured (he was six feet four 
inches from the nose to the tail), and then skinned, 
we returned in triumph to our tents, where a 
welcome dinner awaited us, after which, more 
om and a yarn or two from A., and then to 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE WET BLANKET. 


Ir is often objected to the good characters in 
works of fiction, that they are not made sufficiently 
‘interesting, and that the cause of morality thereb 
suffers; and yet, after all, the novelist is in this 
particular only drawing from life itself. It was a 
complaint made by a great religious leader, in 
connection with the question of psalm-singing, 
that ‘the deil had all the best tunes ;’ and in spite 
of some isolated efforts to prevent him, the devil 
still possesses them. The graces of good manners, 
of wit, and above all, of ‘naturalness,’ are almost 
always conspicuous by their absence in those 
who call themselves religious persons. Their 
‘cheerfulness’—though we all agree it is highly 
commendable—is not attractive, since it often 
partakes of that character which is termed by the 
frivolous ‘deadly lively. It is not so easy to be 
all things to all men, as an apostle might wish, 
and the attempt of the virtuous to win over the 
wicked by geniality, is almost always a failure. 
Like the well-meant efforts of men of science to 
gild the pill of instruction, they fail even in the 
gilding. The orrery by which we are to be 
attracted towards the heavenly bodies, is itself a 
melancholy object, and only amusing from the 
fact that it aspires to be so. So much is this the 
case, that a clergyman who happens to have a 
natural turn for humour is generally looked on 
with some suspicion by his own cloth, and it is 
whispered: ‘It is a pity he took orders’ And 
what is true in this respect of persons of earnest 
religious feeling, is still more so in the case of 
those of a rigid morality. They are not only 
unattractive to their fellow-creatures, but often 
even intolerable; which does not so much arise 
from their being virtuous, while the rest of the 
world like cakes and ale, as from their want of 
sympathy, their reserve, and from those character- 
istics the possessor of which is apt to be described 
in brief as ‘a wet blanket.’ 

‘The Wet Blanket’ was the name by which 
John Milbank was known in social circles at 
Hilton, as though he had been an Indian chief. 
He was undeniably handsome, and personal beauty 
is itself a powerful social auxiliary even in a man ; 
‘a good-looking fellow’ has, in spite of Wilkes’s 
saying, more than a quarter of an hour’s start of 
an ugly one, even with those of his own sex. But 
this advantage was thrown away in John’s case, 
by the absence of the desire to please. In women, 
indeed, he excited a temporary interest ; but when 
they found he was marble, it soon died away, or 
crystallised into the sort of admiration with which 
one regards a statue. It could not be said of him 
that ‘he taught in the Sunday school, and had not 
a vice,’ because he did not teach in the Sunday 
school. The religious sect to which, in common 
with his late uncle, he belonged was proud of him, 
by reason of his 7 importance, rather than 
from any gracious sign of piety in the young man: 
he would one day become a powerful member of 
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their church, since diligence, sobriety, and intelli- 
gence unfailingly lead to power; but they did 
not expect from him an enthusiastic support. He 
attended their prayer-meetings pretty regularly, 
but by no means so often as he might have done ; 
and now and then he had a tendency to ‘ withstand 
the word’—that is, as Mr Linch preached it. In 
morals, too, he was not so much austere, which 
would have been creditable, as apparently unmoved 
by temptation ; a circumstance which, by the fair 
sex, was naturally felt to be insulting. Even in 
the most respectable circles, it may be remarked, 
that a man who ‘doesn’t care for ladies’ society,’ 
or is not ‘impressionable, is held in more dis- 
favour than a rake. John Milbank was not a 
saint, in short, but quite as. unpopular as though 
he had been one. On the other hand, he had 
some fine qualities of a positive and active sort. 
He was as just as Aristides, and yet generous to a 
fault. For all his ‘ getting,’ he never refused to 
give. His hand, as more and more was poured 
into it, remained open as ever, not only to the 
necessities of the poor, but even to more doubtful 
claimants. He had more than once assisted his 
brother with money to defray his extravagances ; 
toiled and tasked himself for months to procure 
funds for him, that had been wasted in a day. 
This, indeed, had not happened very lately, for 
the breach had been so wide between them, that 
Richard had not had the front of brass to apply 
to him for assistance ; but, as we have seen, John 
made a generous effort to secure to his brother 
the half of that wealth, which would else, as 
he had good reason to suppose, have accrued to 
himself alone; nor could anything have proved 
more incontestably the confidence which his uncle 
had reposed in his generosity of disposition, than 
the hint which he had given him of the contents 
of his testament. Even now, notwithstanding the 
ungraciousness with which his kindly pene 
we been received, he did not regret it, nor woul 
he have done so, even if, through it alone, his 
brother had saved his inheritance. His sense of 
duty overbore all other considerations; and only 
less strong than that was his sense of the obliga- 
tions of kinship. He could not love his brother ; 
the text that assumes the knowledge of that 
relative as a reason for loving him, had no applica- 
tion in the case ; for it was his very acquaintance 
with Richard’s character that from 
entertaining affection for him; but he thought 
himself bound to defend and advance his interests 
for all that, even to his own hurt—save in one 
rticular. He could not, and he would not, assist 
im to marry Maggie Thorne. 

If you had opened John Milbank’s heart, you 
would have found her name engraved on that true 
metal, more deeply than her father had ever cut into 
steel. No one had read it there, as he had flattered 
himself, until an hour ago, when Richard had 
taunted him with that fatal secret. He had never 
told his love, nor thought of telling it ; it would have 
been of no use to do so, it was true, since Richard, 
his superior in every way in the eyes of womankind, 
had declared his intentions of winning Maggie ; 
but still it was for Richard’s sake that he had 
never so much as sighed for her ; had buried her, 
as it were, in his heart, and sorrowed for her loss, 
as though—almost—she had been really dead to 
him. It was that ‘almost’ which had of late 
become the fiery trial of John Milbank’s life. 


There had been a temptation to him far beyond 
that of wealth—to keep the knowledge of his 
uncle’s will from Richard, so that his marriage 
with Maggie should have been rendered impossible, 
through lack of means. He had put that from him, 
like a man—for few women in such a case would 
have exercised a similar self-denial—and had been 
in some degree rewarded for it. The marri 
which poverty might, after all, have hastened in 
one so reckless as his brother, had been ‘at least 
ae It afforded John no actual hope, indeed, 

ut it was a reprieve from what would have been 
despair. On the other hand, Richard had dis- 
covered that he was his rival, and thereby possessed 
himself of a weapon against which he had no 
defence, and the wounds of which were terrible ; 
and he had already shewn that he would not spare 
to use it, 

Gloomy as was the prospect of the next twelve 
months for John, it was not that which now 
weighed upon his mind, as he sat alone at quiet 
Rosebank—soon to be the scene of unwelcome 
revelry and riot. Discomfort and insolence he 
would have to bear, no doubt ; but it was not of 
himself that he was thinking, nor of the ordeal 
through which he was about to pass. He looked 
beyond that time, and shuddered at the fate that 
was awaiting Maggie. The heartless selfishness 
and brutal vice of Richard Milbank were re- 
vealed to him as they had never been before, and 
it was Maggie who would be their helpless victim. 
He did not believe that any conduct of this man, 
in the meantime, however gross, would alienate her 
affections from him, though he could not refrain 
from speculating upon the possibility of such an 
occurrence. Richard had bewitched ber from the 
first, and had retained her love without an effort 
on his part; nay, notwithstanding that he had 
been remiss in his attentions to her, and notori- 
ously given up to vice and folly. He had been 
faithless to her, too, John knew, though Maggie 
probably did not, and that reflection was accom- 

anied by another. Should he let her know it? 
t would be a base thing to do, in one sense ; but 
if nothing short of having her eyes opened to the 
depravity of this man, could save her from life- 
long wretchedness, would it not be justifiable? 
Perhaps. Yet if he, John, were to be the cause of 
her enlightenment, would it be to save her from 
Richard, or to recommend to her himself? A 
question not to be satisfactorily answered ; and, 
moreover, he could never recommend himself to 
her that way. No; nor, as it seemed, in any 
way. Maggie had never Jiked him—had never 
spoken a really pleasant word to him until 
that afternoon, and then it had only been to 
thank him for his generosity to Richard. It had 
been delicious to him to see her smile, to hear 
her gracious words, to take her little hand, and 
feel it press his own ; but it had also been worm- 
wood ; for did not her very gratitude imply that 
she and Richard were already one, or as good as 
one! No; if Richard were dead, he should be no 
nearer to possessing her, since she had evidently 
an antipathy to him. (He was wrong here: Maggie 
had no antipathy to him, though little sympathy 
with his character—which she nevertheless secretly 
respected and admired; but she resented his 
virtues, the possession of which, seemed a reproach 
to his brother, and especially the praise of them by 
others.) How crueland unjust it seemed! All his 
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heart was hers; all his thoughts were for her. To 
work for her, would have been the greatest bliss 
his imagination could conceive. et all this 
devotion weighed as nothing against a few pas- 
sionate glances from Richard’s eyes, a few careless 
vows from Richard’s lips. 

What was it that his brother possessed, and 
he did not, which, notwithstanding the former’s 
follies, made him everywhere the favourite with 
all women, and with nine-tenths of their male 
acquaintance, including even so business-loving 
va sedate a personage as had been their uncle 
Matthew? Poor John even went the length of 
looking at himself in the little pier-glass, as though 
some explanation of the phenomenon might he 
discovered there. And, indeed, in the ‘rueful 
countenance which now confronted him—so seldom 

ed by himself that it was quite a novel 
study—he did seem to recognise some of his social 
defects. It was not, he owned, as a young man’s 
face should be; there were lines about it that 
looked like the autograph of Time itself; the 
forehead was not smooth; and the muscles about 
the mouth were hard and set, not mobile, as in 
those who are given to smile. ‘She thinks mea 
dull dog, no doubt, sighed he; ‘ well, at least she 
shall have no cause to call me a surly one,’ 

Did all his bitterness, and murmuring against 
the hardness of his fate, result, then, but in resigna- 
tion? Did he intend to submit patiently to all 
indignities that might be put upon him, well con- 
tent if he should secure an acknowledgment of his 
forbearance from Magzie’s lips? Or did he enter- 
tain a hope that before the year was out, something 
might happen yet, to reward him for years of 
silent but supreme devotion ; that her love for 
Richard might wane through his own reckless ill- 
doing ; and that her pity for himself might grow to 
love, or at least to the toleration which he was 
willing to accept in its stead? It is a question 
that at present cannot be answered, since, if he had 
that day been asked it, John Milbank could not 
have answered it himself. 


CHAPTER VIII.—FORGIVEN. 


Though not usually what is called ‘a man of 
his word,’ Richard Milbank kept it as respected 
his proceedings at Rosebank to the letter. He 
assembled there the jovial spirits of whom he had 
spoken to John so eulogistically, and shewed him 
‘life” in what he well ‘knew would prove to be 
a very unattractive form. Why, of all his dis- 
solute companions, Dennis Blake was especially 
obnoxious to his brother ; he only knew that he 
was so, and asked him all the more frequently to 
Rosebank on that account. Often and often, 
when John came back to what was now his home, 
he found a quiet little company sitting immersed 
in cards, and the table covered with gold and 
notes, as though it had been that of a money- 
changer. If it was a spectacle, as Mrs Morden 
said it was, to ‘make the old master turn in his 
grave,’ he must have made a good many such 
revolutions. 

John himself was not, as may be imagined, 


. Teceived by these gentry with enthusiasm ; indeed, 


they were much too occupied with their gains and 
losses to pay much attention to his arrival ; but, 
either to shew that he had a right to be there, or in 


to comply with its spirit was out of the question), 
he seldom let a day pass without giving his brother 
the opportunity of speech with him. At first, he 
had even dined in his company, accommodating his 
own early hours to suit Richard’s more fashionable 
habits ; but as there were always guests at table 
whose presence was more or less unwelcome to him, 
and some of whom did not hesitate to shew that 
they reciprocated this want of sympathy, he had 
discontinued the custom. He would come home 
late—or what was late for him—and after looking 
in upon the card-party for a few minutes, would 
retire to his chamber—not always, however, to rest ; 
for, though the company were sedate and serious 
enough before supper, they were wont after that 
meal to grow so uproarious, that the deaf old house- 
keeper would awake from slumber with the utterly 
false impression that she was in Little Bethel 
Chapel, and that Mr Linch had just given out the 
hymn. It was complained by some members of 
the Sans Souci that there was now quite a difficulty 
in getting up a rubber there, since all the choicer 
eee meant those most devoted to high 
play—were drawn away from it by the superior 
attractions of Rosebank, Nor, it was whispered, 
was it only whist that was played there, but 
unhallowed games such as loo, and even brag. 
‘And mark my words,’ said Colonel Hardhead, who 
had made a sort of professional income out of the 
more scientific amusement of about three hundred 
pounds for the last twenty years—‘ there will be a 
row at that man Milbank’s. No young fellow can 
hurt himself, to speak of, at short whist, this 
military moralist went on to say; ‘but when it 
comes to gambling games, there is no telling what 
he mayn’t lose.’ Nor was gambling, hey, the 
only vice that was now practised in what Miss 
Linch, the lawyer’s sister—an ancient, but. still 
very marriageable maiden, who had paid delicate 
attentions, indeed so delicate that he had never so 
much as observed them, to Mr Matthew Thurle 
for the last quarter of a century—had been wont 
poetically to term ‘the Rose Bower.’ The’20 port, 
the long untouched bin of brown sherry, were, to 
use their new proprietor’s own phrase, ‘ punished ’ 
very severely; and people who inflict that sort 
of chastisement—like a loving father who corrects 
his child—often suffer for it in their own persons. 
Drink had always been one of Richard’s weak- 
nesses, and now that he could indulge it without 
stint, it was gaining the mastery over him with 
rapid strides, He drank when he was winning, for 
very joy; he drank when he was losing, to keep up 
his spirits; and when he was neither winning nor 
losing, which was about half his time, he drank, 
because he felt the need of a stimulant. The 
only approach to regularity and system which his 
character exhibited, was in keeping his ‘cellar- 
book’ in a most methodical manner, and entering in 
it every bottle that was withdrawn from that fast- 
failing treasure-cave. In the middle of a debauch, 
he would leave his companions, and, with some 
social platitude about ‘every man being his own 
butler,’ would stagger down to the bins, and brin 
up more wine himself, and set it down in his boo 

he forgot it.’ 

‘You keep that book, I suppose, by “double 
entry,” Dick,’ said Mr Roberts on an occasion when 
this young Apollo was looking more than usual 
like Silenus. 

Nor was it only in the presence of his boon 


— to obey the letter of his uncle’s will (since 
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companions that Richard thus disgraced himself. 
As time went on—the time in which he called 
himself ‘his own master, but which was making 
him more and more a slave—indulgence in this 
respect had grown so much a habit with him, that 
he could not shake it off even when he would have 
done so. And on one occasion, when, for once, a 
joint invitation from the two brothers had brought 
Mr Linch and his sister, with Mr Thorne and 
Maggie, to dine at Rosebank, Richard’s behaviour 
at his own table was what even simple Miss Linch 
could not forbear to hint at to Maggie in the 
drawing-room as ‘very peculiar” What Maggie 
thought of it, was not stated; but what the gentle- 
men guests thought of it may be gathered from 
the fact, that they took the two ladies home with- 
out giving them the opportunity of making a cup 
of tea—which might have done him good—for the 
master of the house. The person who suffered 
most upon that painful occasion was John Milbank, 
because he most clearly understood what Maggie 
was suffering, and was absolutely unable, from the 
nature of the case, to conceal that he did so. If he 
had had time to consider the affair, perhaps he 
might have found cause for selfish congratulation ; 
but in the meantime, he was too much pained to 
enter into such reflections, and besides, was fully 
occupied by his attempts to smooth matters. 

When Herbert Thorne and his daughter got 
home that night, the former made one more 
effort—the first since Richard had come into his 

roperty, nine months ago—to remonstrate with 
upon her engagement. 

‘You see, what I told you would happen, has 
come to s, Maggie, observed he bluntly: 
‘Richard Milbank has become a sot.’ 

‘Father, this is your house,’ answered the girl, 
at the same time rising from her chair, ‘and you 
have, of course, the right to say in it what you 
please ; but I will not stay here if you speak such 
words of Richard.’ 

She spoke in desperate earnest, and even moved 
towards the shawl and bonnet, which she had 
just laid aside upon the table. It was evidently 
no use to drive her from the path that she had 
chosen. That would only hurry her over the 
precipice round which it ran. 

‘I do not wish to use hard words, Maggie, and 
certainly not words to pain you; but what is to 
be thought of Richard Milbank’s behaviour to 
ou, to me, to all of us, at his own table to-day ? 
s it possible that you could not see he was intoxi- 
cated 

‘I did see that!’ She had seen it long before 
the old man had done so; the sense of it had 
reached her heart, and chilled it, alas! without 
numbing it to pain, before the suspicion of it 
had dawned in her father’s brain. ‘ It was shock- 
ing, and most sad; but then he knows that you 
look unfavourably upon him, and that Mr Linch 
is not his friend ; and that puts him ill at ease. 
I think he took the wine in order to give him 
vivacity. I don’t defend him, but I think there 
was some excuse. I am sure his brother thought 
that, by the way he took it.’ 

‘John is his good angel, of course, if only 
Richard would let him be so; but he will not. 
His example and advice are utterly thrown away 
upon him. He strove to enrich him at his own 
expense, and the return which he has got for it is, 
that this fellow has already half-ruined him,’ 


‘ Half-ruined John? How can that be?’ 

‘First, by borrowing money of him, which 
he has not repaid, and never can repay; then, b 
drawing out every shilling he can lay his han 
upon from the business, so that it is almost 
crippled. Of course, you did not know this, nor 
should I have done so, if I had waited for John 
to tell me. He is one of those who never com- 
pe. But it is none the less true, for all that, 

doubt, Maggie, whether Richard Milbank is any 
the better off at this moment, if everything was to 
be made square, than before his uncle’s death.’ 


a I promised to marry him,’ was the quiet 
reply. 

‘Worse off! As to money, perhaps not. But 
is he no worse? Maggie, darling, look into your 
heart, and tell me truthfully, have you any genuine 
confidence in this man? Do you think that 
though the patience and long-suffering of his 
brother have been utterly thrown away upon him, 
that you may yet win him from ruin, as his wife ? 
Is there any reasonable expectation of it? Nay, is 
there even hope ?’ 

Maggie answered not a word, nor even looked 
up at her father, but sat with her fingers pluckin: 
at a little bouquet of roses, which Richard had 
gathered her from the garden, before they had 
sat down to table. 

‘You know, my girl, that I am but speaking 
the bare truth when I say that the gulf of ruin 
gapes for you, and that the branch by which you 
trust to save yourself from it, though green and 
pleasant to the eye, is rotten and worthless. Are 
you bewitched by this handsome scoundrel? Has 
he fascinated you, as the snake fascinates the poor 
innocent bird, merely with his bright eyes Pte 
you were not my daughter, I should say that the 
father of such a girl must needs be ashamed of her,’ 

Into her pale cheeks there stole a scarlet flush, 
as though one of the rose petals she was strippin 
from their stem, and strewing on the pad had 
settled there ; but her voice was very quiet as she 
replied ; ‘Speak of me, as pn: pee. father, and 
whatever you speak of me, I will not even say that 
I have not deserved it. Perhaps I am bewitched. 
I have nothing to answer in Richard’s defence nor 
in my own, except three words: I love him, 

‘You are easily satisfied, Maggie. If your mother 
had given the same reason for choosing me for a 
husband, she would at least have added: “ And he 
loves me.”’ 

‘Richard does love me, father,’ answered Maggie 
vehemently. ‘If you were to paint him ever so 
darkly, and then convince me that the portrait 
was a correct one, I should still be sure of drat? 

‘Then love is not what love was in my time, 
lass,’ sighed the old man, with the air of one who 
is weary of contention. ‘Why, the man never 
comes to see you; or, at least, I could count on my 
fingers the times that he has been here since his 
uncle left him his co-heir. He must be sure of 
you indeed, Maggie, since he takes such little pains 
to keep what he has so lightly won.’ 

Nothing more that night was spoken between 
the father and daughter upon the matter; for, 
indeed, each had said all they had to say ; but as 
sometimes happens in arguments, the arrow that 
had been shot with the least care had gone nighest 
home. The Parthian shaft which the engraver 


had let fly at a venture, when all seemed over, and 


‘He is no worse off, at all events, father, than | 
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he was indeed in full retreat, had almost turned 
the fortune of the battle. Maggie could have 
resisted anything in the way of depreciation of 
her lover, simply by intrenching herself behind 
the rampart of unbelief, but the suggestion that 
Richard was neglecting her was insupportable, 
since she had her own suspicions that it was true. 

The very next morning, however, as it happened, 
Richard made his —— at the engraver’s 
house, not to excuse his conduct of the previous 
evening, nor even to extenuate it, he said, but to 
throw himself—as he confessed he had often done 
before—on his darling’s mercy ; a course of con- 
duct which not only reinstated him in her good 
graces, but probably placed him higher therein 
than he would have been had he never fallen. 
He spent the whole morning in her company— 
not without stealing a furtive look or two at his 
watch, however—and seemed to take a greater 
interest in her occupations and pursuits than he 
had ever done before. Asto the state of his affairs, 
concerning which she put some straightforward 
questions—without, however, any tincture of re- 

roach—he told her very frankly that they were far 

m flourishing, and that, when the year was out, 
he might again propose to her to share his fortunes 
across the Atlantic. 

‘You once spoke to me of “a fresh start,” 
Maggie, in a new country,’ said he, with a penitent 
sigh, ‘and I have often wished that fortune— 
though it seemed to be good fortune—had not 
interfered to prevent my trying it, I doubt we 
shall have to try it, after all. 

‘So much the better, darling,” answered she 
resolutely. ‘Removed from these terrible tempta- 
tions, which in your wiser moments you regret 
so much, you will then be a happier man. You 
smile, Richard, but it is not with your old smile! 
O surely, surely, you will not regret them !’ 

‘I was not —— of them at all, Maggie,’ 
whispered the young fellow ; ‘I was only regretting 
the time lost which we might have spent together, 
since I might have called you mine six months ago.’ 

Richard Milbank may have been dull at figures ; 
but for skill in getting his somewhat crooked 
accounts passed by an auditress in the High Court 
of Love, he had few superiors. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Sm Witt1aM THosson, who is well known among 
the most eminent of the natural philosophers of 
Europe, has been elected President of the Society 
of Telegraph Engineers under promising circum- 
stances, for in two years the number of members 
of that Society has increased from one hundred 
and ten to five hundred. Sir William delivered 
an address, in -which, after ao out the great 
benefits that would accrue to dwellers in houses 
if architecture were regarded as a branch of engin- 
eering, he gave an account of the ‘ reflected benefits 
which electrical science gains from its practical 
application in the electric telegraph.’ Magnetic 
force, electric resistance, electro-motive force, and 
other numerical quantities, are no longer mere 
terms, but can be accurately defined and measured. 
Such achievements as this indicate great capa- 
bilities, and imply a grand future. Already prac- 
ical telegraphy may promote cosmical science. 


Physicists believe there is some relation between 
terrestrial electricity and appearances of the aurora, 
and if the operators at each end of a telegraph 
line would only observe an electrometer there 
fixed at every convenient opportunity, and wher- 
ever telegraphic lines extend, they would collect 
information of the highest value. ‘ We may hope,’ 
said Sir W. Thomson in conclusion, ‘that besides 
definite information regarding atmospheric elec- 
tricity, in which we are at present so very deficient, 
we shall also get towards that great mystery of 
nature—the explanation of terrestrial magnetism 
and its associated phenomena of the grand secular 
variation of magnetism, magnetic storms, and the 
aurora borealis,’ 

The publication of daily weather charts for the 
world was commenced on the first day of the 
present year; and thus the proposition made b 
the United States’ representative at the Meteorol- 
ogical Congress held last autumn in Vienna, has 
become a fact. The time fixed on for the simul- 
taneous observation is a quarter to 1 P.M. Green- 
wich Mean Time, which, for Europe, Africa, and 
— rt of Asia, secures the advan of day- 
ight, while in America the work will have to 
be done in the night or early morning, The 
telegraphic area of the States now includes Pike’s 
Peak, one of the summits of the Rocky Mountains, 
within the state of Colorado, A wire connects 
it with the general meteorological system of tele- 
graphs, and the height being eleven thousand feet, 
interesting observations may be looked for. We 
hope it is true that a ‘comfortable house’ has been 
built for the observer. Any one wishing to help 
in this great undertaking, should apply for infor- 
mation to the Director of the Meteorological Office, 
116 Victoria Street, London. 

Another comprehensive scheme—a monthly 
climatological summary for the British empire, 
is to be published by a contemporary journal— 
The Colonies. Particulars of temperature, of mois- 
ture, of sunshine and shade, of rain and cloud, are 
to be given from a score of places, ranging from 
London to Calcutta, from Singapore to Sydney, 
from Wellington N.Z. to the West Indies, and 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Canada. Such 
endeavours as these, so wide in their scope, can 
hardly fail to widen the basis of meteorology, 
and furnish data for scientific conclusions. 

The Meteorological Office has published a blue- 
book ‘On the Form of Cyclones in the Southern 
Indian Ocean,’ by Mr Meldrum of the Observatory, 
Mauritius, which ought to be studied with atten- 
tion by mariners, for Mr Meldrum by long obser- 
vation has come to the conclusion, that the storms 
commonly described as cyclones are not invariably 
circular in form. He shews, on the contrary, that 
their general form is a spiral, produced by the 
conflict of two opposing winds. This is an im- 
portant fact; the more so, because the rules given 
for steering away from the destructive centre of 
a circular storm are of no use to a ship caught in a 
spiral storm. The right course in the one case, 
would be the wrong in the other. The people who 
go down to the sea in ships will, therefore, do well 
to get the work above mentioned, which costs but 
sixpence, and read it for themselves. 

n this we have an example that knowledge of 
the weather in any part of the world may be 
useful all over it. The more observations 
are multiplied—provided they be trustworthy— 
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the better for all concerned. The Journal of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society informs us, in Notes 
on West India Cyclones, that these destructive whirl- 
storms are formed in the Atlantic a little to the 
north of the equator, and move first to the west- 
ward, constrained, as may be believed, by the 
general westerly atmospheric current. But on 
nearing the land, they are diverted by other 
currents, or by inequalities of the surface. As 
s their rotation, the most probable explana- 
tion is this: ‘If a long glass cylinder is immersed 
a little way into a body of water, and the air is 
suddenly exhausted or rarefied by drawing it out 
at the top of the cylinder, the water rises, and in 
rising, rotates, This has been distinctly seen to be 
the case in waterspouts, dust-storms, and whirl- 
winds. There are currents of air in these columns, 
which are seen to be rising up and rotating at the 
same time.’ From it came 
that sea-water was found after the passage o 
Saydnae at a height of two thousand five hundred 
feet on the small island of Saba, one of the West 
India group. 

A balloon of novel design is now constructing in 
Philadelphia, with a view to attempt a voyage 
through the air to Europe. If successful, regular 
series of observations might be made, which would 
throw light on the meteorological phenomena that 
prevail over the great oceans. 

We all know that the functionaries at the 
Weather Office in London can predict the ap- 

roach of storms with a fair amount of accuracy; 
if they could, in like manner, foretell a fall of 
temperature, their services to meteorological 
science, and to horticultural and agricultural 
practice, would be incalculable. This point was 
treated of by Professor Thiselton Dyer, in an 
address delivered some time ago at Birmingham. 
Careful observation has shewn that, in the course 
of forty-four years, there were eighty periods of cold, 
of about two weeks each. If these could be fore- 
seen, how readily would gardeners seek for means 
of protection! Professor Dyer remarks : ‘ The pre- 
cise mode in which plants are affected by cold is 
hardly completely known. In many cases, no 
doubt, the vital properties of the protoplasm con- 
tained within the cells receive an injury from the 
direct effect of low temperature from which there 
is no recovery. In other instances, death is not 
the inevitable result even from freezing, if thawing 
be gradually effected. Some curious experiments 
= to shew that cold below the freezing-point, 
like the temperature of boiling water or the 
electric discharge, produces an alteration in the 
cell-walls, which renders them more pervious to 
fluids, and, therefore, no longer capable of retaining 
their cell-contents,’ 

Science apart, these remarks suggest the con- 
clusion, that if any one will invent a cheap and 
expeditious way of protecting small trees and 
shrubs from frost, he may expect a handsome 
profit even before the meteorologists are ready 
with their cold-warnings. 

A question brought before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester by Professor 
Osborne Reynolds will perhaps rescue an import- 
ant fact from the region of. forgetfulness. It is 
the explosiveness of water. If water could only 
be got to explode, it would be far more powerful 
than gunpowder; but that is the difficulty, for the 
water, instead of exploding, flies away in steam. 


Professor Piazzi Smyth writing on the subject 
states that he has tried to explode water by push- 
ing a drop into melted lead; but the drop could by 
no means be persuaded to go below the surface, 
But ‘ when he took a small iron ladle, put a dro 
of water on the bottom of it, and gave therewith 
a little pat to the surface of the melted lead, 
instantly the whole contents of the great ladle 
were scattered to the winds, and only a few grains 
were recovered. Explosion of water het apparently 
taken place with excellent effect.’ 

Here is a problem for some enterprising me- 
chanic. A machine to explode water drop by drop 
would economise all the heat of the coal, ae have 
great power. It is on record that certain large 
copper-works were blown up by one of the work- 
men spitting into a ladle of molten copper. In 
that case the fluid exploded, instead of passing off 
in steam. 

In a communication to the same Society, Mr 
Winstanley makes known results of observations 
which help to explain the phenomena seen in the 
western sky during sunset. Former observers had 
noticed that the last glimpse of the sun appears 
bluish-green in colour; and this is confirmed by 
Mr Winstanley, who states that to the naked eye 
its appearance has generally been that of a green 
spark of large size and great intensity, very similar 
to one of the effects seen when the sun shines 
upon a well-cut diamond, But there are variations 
in the colour, and in duration of visibility: 
the latter from half a second to two seconds and 
ahalf. The edge of a cloud, or an artificial horizon, 
is as suitable for the observation as the natural 
horizon, and the conclusion from the whole series 
of observations is, that the colours are produced by 
the prismatic action of the atmosphere. The same 
effect is seen in observing the light of the moon; 
and as regards starlight, Mr Winstanley says: ‘The 
rapid changes in colour observable in the case of 
almost any large fixed star at an elevation of twenty 
or thirty degrees above the horizon, the changes 
varying among red, green, and blue, may be fairly 
attributable to the same cause as the pt in the 
sun’s final ray. Particles of dust floating in the 
air act for the moment as an horizon, and thus 
enable the eye to perceive, even in the light of 
the stars, the prismatic action of our atmosphere.’ 

In the work of this busy world, rollers play a 
very important part,: they spread the dough for 
pastry, they level and harden roads, they make 
paper, and they turn out railway bars and armour- 
plates of the most ponderous dimensions, And 
now we hear of a further achievement—rollers are 
employed to manufacture screws, as may be seen 
at the works of C. Fairbairn and Company, Gates- 
head. It would perhaps be a better definition to 
say that rolling is employed, for the screws are 
produced by grooved plates, between which they 
are rolled backwards and forwards. Screws of 
any size can thus be made from three-eight inch 
in thickness to three inches, or larger, and with 
a square, angular, or round thread, as may be 
desired. The fibre of the iron follows the twist 
of the thread, whereby the strength of the screw 
is increased. Screws one foot long and three inches 
thick can be made at the rate of sixty an hour, 
which is fifty-eight more than could be made in 
the ordinary way. Of the one-and-a-half inch and 
the three-eight inch sizes, from two hundred and 
fifty to six hundred can be turned out in an hour; 
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and, as we are informed, the machine which accom- 
lishes all this ‘can be worked by two lads.’ 
he fashioning of the heads is a separate process. 

Experiments made in Berlin to purify sewage by 
chemical means have failed, as in other places ; 
and it is found that the best way to utilise the 
drainage is in the irrigation of sandy land. There 
is any quantity of sandy land round the Prussian 
capital, on which, by the means suggested, good 
crops of grass, maize, and ‘mangold’ may be pro- 
duced, and the land itself permanently improved 
in quality. We learn, too, that the sewage-water 
becomes ‘very pure’ by flowing across the land 
amid the growing crops. 

A useful preparation, described as ‘ parchment 
solution,’ has been made known in foreign chemical 
journals: gutta-percha is softened and reduced to 
aliquid form in ether, and can then be used as a 
varnish or coating for pictures, engravings, cards, 
and so forth—or for fring charcoal and chalk 
drawings. The method to be followed in the latter 
case is, to distribute the solution over the surface 
in the form of fine spray. The ether evaporates, 
and leaves the gutta-percha as a very thin but fast 
coating to protect the drawing. There are many 
delicate textures and surfaces to which this solution 
could be applied with advantage; for a light 
shower of spray may be made to fall where a brush 
would be too heavy. 

Another item is, that if a concentrated solution 
of bichromate of potassa be added to gum, glue, or 
gelatine, these become impervious to water; and 
can be used as waterproof glue, and for other 
purposes. In Germany, paper soaked in the pre- 
paration is largely used to wrap up articles of food 
from which it is important to exclude the air. 

In the last volume of Proceedings of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, an account 
is given of a recent exploration of the land of 
Moab. The party were at Sebbeh—the ancient 
Masada—on the brow of a great cliff, and found it 
easy to hold a conversation with some of their 
companions who had remained in the valley half a 
mile below. This remarkable instance of hearing 
through a long distance pairs well with a remark- 
able case of seeing. The same party being at 
Kerak, on the high table-land of Moab, could see 
Jerusalem distinctly with the naked eye, though 
distant fifty miles; and, with a telescope, they 
clearly ‘ made out the prominent buildings, such as 
the Mosque of Omar, Tower of Hippicus, as well as 
the buildings on the Mount of Olives.’ These two 
instances furnish striking evidence of the clearness 
of the atmosphere in the Holy Land. 

In the region of Mount Sinai, manna which 
drops from trees is eaten by the monks and the 
Arabs. Manna of the same kind has been found 
in Europe. At Liebfrauenberg in the Vosges, 
during hot summer weather, a lime-tree was 
observed covered with honey-dew, which after a 
few hours’ exposure ceased to be sticky, and a 
quantity was collected for examination. On anal- 
ysis it yielded two kinds of sugar and dextrine, in 
the same —— as the Arabian manna above 
mentioned ; and it was estimated that the quantity 
on the lime-tree would weigh, when dry, from four 
to seven pounds. Further particulars of this 
subject may be found in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

In the province of Constantine, Algeria, are 
depressions of the desert soil below the level of the 


sea. It has been proposed to cut a canal from the 
Mediterranean, about thirty miles distant, to fill 
these depressions with water, and thereby reclaim, 
if possible, the surrounding waste. 

ducation appears to be making good progress in 
our ‘Dominion’ beyond the sea, for King’s College, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, near Halifax, now announces 
that it has all that is required—whether teachers 
or instruments—for training young men to be civil 
engineers or chemists, in addition to the usual 
courses of study. Self-reliance in education will 
be found as likely to prosper as self-reliance in 
politics, especially when, as the College Calendar 
informs us, ‘the instruction in practical chemistry 
is given on the system which made the reputation 
of the famous Giessen Laboratory. It will be 
a proud day for Canada when she can produce 
Davys, and Faradays, and Stephensons for herself. 


A RAMBLE ON THE ALMOND. 


Tue late Dr R. Chambers, from whose Scrap- 
book we have made numerous quotations, left the 
following notes of a ramble on the Almond, in 
July 1850, bearing on old ballad history. 

Visited Logie Almond and Lynedoch, in Perth- 
shire—the river Almond being a tributary of the 
Tay. Logie Almond is a large quadrangular house, 
picturesquely situated, but out of order and falling 
toruin. It must have been a grand place long ago. 
It is melancholy to go through this disfurnished 
house, and see desolation and partial ruin reigning 
where lately a large family establishment existed. 
The windows are getting broken, the paper be- 
ginning to flap from the walls; cornices are 
dishevelled ; masses of broken-down plaster and 
masonry lie on the floors. One female servant 
dwells in a room on the ground-floor to take care 
of the mansion. She points out the rooms which 
were occupied by members of the family. The 
whole are in the last degree forlorn, melancholy, 
and affecting. Some years ago, the estate was 
purchased by the Earl of Mansfield for L.203,000. 

The Drummonds of Logie Almond, a branch of 
the noble family of Perth, were zealous Jacobites, 
but contrived, somehow, never to lose their estate 
for their principles. The laird at the early part of 
the last century, a man of heroic strength and 
bravery, fought valiantly at Sheriffmuir, where he 
killed many of the enemy with his own hand. He 
was taken prisoner. There is shewn in the house 


_a concealed chamber, which was used for the pro- 


tection of persons obnoxious to the government. 
Not improbably, as the family was a Catholic one, 
it might be originally designed for the concealment 
of priests, at a time when such persons were treated 
in Britain as felons. This curious concealed apart- 
ment is near an angle of the oldest part of the 
house. In the first place, you enter a room, 
which, from some arrangements still preserved, 
appears to have been used as an armoury, and to 
have been hung with tapestry. In a corner, there 
is a plain door flush with the wall, and which the 
tapestry would cover. This gives access toa smaller 
room, or closet, having a low ceiling, and one little 
window. <A stranger, who, having discovered the 
aforesaid door, had entered this room, would have 
seen probably a few articles of attire hanging round 
the walls, and nothing else but an upright case of 
shelving containing crockery and glasses, He 
would scarcely, without some special hint on the 
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subject, have surmised that this case was fitted into 
a narrow door, opening to a small spiral stair, at 
the top of which, right over the ceiling of the room 
below, was a small space sufficient to contain a bed 
for two persons, but only about four feet high, and 
without any observable communication with the 
outer air, Thus, it will be observed, a person 
requiring concealment might in general live in the 
armoury ; if the house were subjected to a search, 
he might retire to the bed-like concealment above 
the closet. It is the tradition of the house, that 
James Duke of Perth was concealed here about the 
time of the rebellion of 1745, in which he was 
concerned. He fortunately made his esca) 

The next estate to the northward is Lednock, or 
Lynedoch, formerly the property of Lord Lynedoch, 
but now also belonging to the Earl of Mansfield. 
Country here well wooded and beautiful. The 
house or cottage in which Lord Lynedoch lived is 
a cluster of small buildings on the edge of the glen. 
One can scarcely believe that this nobleman should 
ever have been able to receive fine company in 
such a place ; yet the fact is that he used to have 
great numbers of exceedingly fine people at the 
cottage ; and for effect, he would have beautiful 
and costly plants and flowers sent down from 
London in pots. 

The braes of Lednock are rendered classic ground 
by the muse-mourned story of Bessie Bell and 
Mary Gray. Who is not uainted with the 
charming lyric, of which the first stanza is old ; 
the rest written by Ramsay : 


O, Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, 
They were twa bonnie lasses ; 
They bigged a bower on yon burn brae, 
And theeked it ower wi’ rashes. 
Fair Bessie Bell, I lo’ed yestreen, 
And thocht I ne’er could alter, 
But Mary Gray’s twa pawky een 
Gar’d a’ my fancy falter. 
The usual tradition is, that Mary Gray was the 
daughter of the Laird of Lednock, while her friend 
Bessie Bell stood in the same relation to the Laird 
of Kinraid, a neighbouring estate. On the plague 
of 1665 breaking out—the great plague which 


desolated London, and extended over England and P 


Scotland—these two mutually attached young 
women retired to a small bower which they built 
on the brae about three-quarters of a mile up the 
river from Lednock. A young man, the lover of 
one or both—the hero of the lyric—visiting them 
with provisions, communicated the infection, and 
they perished. The story goes on to say, that their 
bodies were carried to be interred in Methven kirk- 
yard, when the people of that parish met the 
mournful procession at the Dronach ford, and 
opposed its passage across the river, under an 
apprehension of infection being communicated to 
their hitherto uncontaminated district. In these 
circumstances, the funeral company had no alter- 
native but to bury the two maidens in the haugh 
near the ford. There, accordingly, is their grave 
to this day, distinguished as well as protected by a 
small railed inclosure which was erected by Lord 
Lynedoch. Some remains of their bower are also 
to be seen in the wood. [In the small note-book 
whence this is extracted, R. C. writes the following 
lines in pencil.} 
By Almond water running deep 
Two beauteous maidens soundly sleep— 


Sleep soundly in their narrow bed, 
Without a stone to mark their head ; 
Who living wandered side by side, 
Whom dying, death did not divide : 
Oh, who can e’er forget the lay 

Of Bessie Bell and ey Gray. 


A CLAIMANT FOR ROYALTY. 


Tue last eighteen months of the life of the son 
of Louis XVI. were eng in deep obscurity, 
and the mystery in which his death and burial 
were involved, gave to the general sympathy that 
his fate naturally excited a romantic interest. No 
better evidence can be given of the extent of this 
feeling than the numerous pretenders who have 
successively appeared to claim identity with him, 
Few facts in ane have been better established 
than the death of this young prince in the 
Temple, in June 1795 ; yet for at least forty years 
afterwards there were always to be found persons 
ready to believe in, and eager to support, the most 
slenderly supported contradiction of that event. 

A traveller in France in the year 1835 tells us 
that every petty tumult there generates a new 
claimant for the honours of the blood-royal. A 
new dauphin, says he, was started at the fair of 
Angers but a month ago. This is the great 
mart festivity of the west, and forms the chief 
fund of conversation for the year to come. 
In short, nothing could be fitter than this fair 
for the publication of a new quack medicine, a 
new government, or a new dauphin. This 
prince, as it appeared, shewed himself with the 
due proportion of "4 was visible only from 
time to time, and had a favoured few, chiefly 
large proprietors, to whom he shewed his favour 
by especially desiring cheques on their bankers. 
He made, however, one fatal mistake. The son 
of Louis XVI. would have been at that time 
between forty and fifty years of age; but his pre- 
tended representative is described as a handsome 
rogue between twenty-five and thirty. So, in spite 
of positive assertions to the effect that he had been 
recognised by the court of St James’s, and had been 
romised the Princess Victoria in marriage, that 
imposture was quickly exposed. But it is not with 
the merits or demerits of this case with which 
we are about to concern ourselves. Some twelve 
years earlier the newspapers were interesting their 
readers with the story of a person whose claims 
were no doubt equally ill-founded, but to whom a 
singular life and melancholy death lent an interest 
unattainable by any vulgar impostor, 

In the spring of 1819 an Italian gentleman, who 
had left his residence in the country to spend a 
little time at Modena, the capital of the state of 
which he was a subject, paid a visit one evening 
to the theatre there. He took his seat behind a 
gentleman of most prepossessing appearance, who 
was taking a lively interest in the comedy, though 
evidently not an Italian, They soon fell into 
conversation. The stranger not only spoke ex- 
cellent Tuscan or pure Italian, but talked with the 


greatest facility in the patois or peculiar dialect of. 


the place. Signor Candia was in time given to 
understand that his acquaintance was a Frenchman ; 
so they conversed for some time in French. The 
manners and conversation of the stranger were 
those not only of a refined gentleman, but of an 
accomplished scholar. 
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al A CLAIMANT FOR ROYALTY. ae 
Signor Candia was so struck with all this, that | stranger produced a passport which had been visé 
at the end of the performance he followed the | in Corsica. The name upon it was Charles Louis 
stranger out of the theatre, and as it had come on | Bourlon; but he said he had easily changed the 
to rain heavily, offered him the shelter of his um- | letter b of the name Bourbon into an J, and that he 
brella, which the Frenchman accepted. Their roads | had done so to escape the fangs of the police of his 
lay in different directions, but the Signor politely | uncle, Louis XVIII. 
a insisted on seeing him to his own door, whic During several days’ familiar intercourse, this 
he did; and, on parting, named the hotel in which | strange man, though apparently speaking without 
he was staying to the stranger, who thereon said | the least premeditation, never let a word escape 
— that he knew it well, and had lived there himself. | him that threw discredit on his narrative; and he 
BH The Italian, full of the meeting of the evening, | never did or said anything that could possibly 
: t on reaching his own hotel, asked the people | indicate him as other than a perfect gentleman in 
N, of the house what they knew of such a person | manners, feeling, and education. 
his as he described, who had been their guest. Their} The first and most natural conclusion to be 
answer was mysterious and somewhat hesitating. | drawn from his strange avowal was, that he was a 
— They knew little of the gentleman, except that | monomaniac—a man mad on one particular point, 
ed he had come trom Corsica a little while before ;} but rational enough on all the rest. But the 
rw that his name was De Bourlon ; but they hinted | stranger spoke of his royal descent in a dispassionate 
it that he must be a person of consideration, as he | and most reasonable tone, and on that, as well as 
ad had been seen in familiar conversation with some | on all other subjects, he was less vivacious and 
~ of the greatest peng in Modena, and was | flighty than most Frenchmen are in the ordinary 
allowed the use of one of the governor’s carriages, | circumstances of life. His fund of anecdote, the 
os The next morning the stranger called to thank | elegance of his language, whether speaking French 
- Signor Candia for his civility. Seen by daylight, | or Italian, and the variety of his acquirements, 
A and without his hat, his most striking likeness to | made him a delightful companion. 
of the Bourbon family instantly struck the Italian.| With much regret did Signor Candia leave 
at After conversing together they went out for a walk. | Modena and the stranger’s society, to return to the 
ief In the principal street of Modena they met the | country. He was again called thither, two or three 
* military governor, who bowed to the Frenchman | months afterwards, on business. He went to the 
de in a most respectful manner. On the bastions they | same hotel, and had scarcely dismounted, when the 
" saw the Grand Duke of Modena himself, who | host, with an air of uneasiness, asked whether he 
i saluted the stranger as sovereigns salute persons of | had heard what was become of his associate; and as 
~~ the very highest rank, and went aside with him | he had not, told him that about a month before, 
me for several minutes’ conversation. the Frenchman had been suddenly arrested in the 
1 On parting from his mysterious companion, | city, and carried to the state prison, where he was 
i Signor Candia went to the chief magistrate of the | placed, with strict orders to treat him with all 
“ city, and asked him, as an old and confidential — respect. These orders came from the 
me friend, to tell him what he knew about the} Grand Duke himself, who, moreover, it was said, 
of stranger. The me ay knew, or pretended to 2 the captive’s table from his own palace. 
- know, little enough, but he hinted that it would | When he was first arrested, the keeper of the hotel, 
na be as well if Signor Candia shunned the Frenchman. | with his family, waiters, and other servants, and 
te In spite of this, however, the signor’s curiosity | the people of the house where he last lived, were 
- and positive admiration of the stranger’s talents, | all summoned before the commissaries of police, 
om conversation, and manners, induced him to seek | and questioned as to the persons who had intimately 
at his society most eagerly ; and in a few days the | associated with the Frenchman, Having revealed 
th a became very intimate, dining together at the | the very little they had to tell on this head, for the 
th otel, and walking or riding out in the evening. | stranger’s associates had been few and most respect- i 
- One day, after a short silence, the Frenchman said: | able, they were dismissed, and advised to hold 
le ‘I see you are wondering who and what I am; I | their tongues as to what had passed. It will be 
* will tell you: you may not believe me, but, as sure | easy to conceive that Signor Candia was not made 
‘ as we stand here in Modena, I am the son of Louis | very comfortable by the foregoing intelligence. As 
+ XVI.—the dauphin who is said to have died in| the best step he could take, he went at once to his } 
the Temple.’ pgp the magistrate, acknowledged that he 
- He then went on to detail the adventures of his | had been cultivating an intimacy with one who i 
pe life. Having made vain applications to the allies, | was now a state prisoner, and that he could hardly 
of and been attacked by assassins in Paris in 1814, he | have — there was any wrong in his so | 
g had gone in despair to South America, where, | doing, after he had seen the stranger honoured by | 
> fighting for the cause of the independence of the | the first personages of Modena, and even by the i 
- Spanish colonies, he had been severely wounded | sovereign himself. The magistrate reassured him ; i 
h in the thigh. He had then returned to Europe, | there was no cause, he said, for uneasiness—this was 
“ and visited the island of Corsica, whence he had | a mystery—a curious story, perhaps a serious one— 
;. recently come to Modena (where he had frequently | but it concerned neither the Duke of Modena nor 
A been in former years), to assert his rights to the | his subjects. Meanwhile, the prisoner had been 
if Grand Duke, whom, he added, he had convinced | carried across the frontiers, and had been given 
. of their genuineness. Connected and consistent | over to the Austrians, who conveyed him to the 
. throughout, this story was quite free from visible | fortress of Mantua. For some time, even the 
flaw or contradiction; and the Frenchman never | Austrians treated him with the greatest respect ; 

“4 swerved from a single point of it. It should be| but afterwards, in consequence of sudden orders 
“ added, too, that his hearer was a or by pro- | from Vienna, he was removed from the fortress of i 
fession, a man accustomed to weigh and sift | Mantua to the jail of Milan, and subjected to the 

evidence, and of great natural shrewdness. The | treatment of a common criminal and cut-purse. 
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Here Signor Candia’s own knowledge of his 
adventures ends, but we are able to take up and 
continue his story a little in a somewhat different 
form. Silvio Pellico, the Italian poet, tells in his 
Confessions that he was himself arrested in 1820 
by the Austrian government, and thrown into the 
common prison of Milan, for political opinions. 
He found inscribed on the walls of his cell some 
elegant French verses, which were signed ‘ Le Duc 
de Normandie,” which was the title of the unfor- 
tunate dauphin. The poet began to hum over the 
verses, and this led to a conversation with another 
prisoner in a contiguous cell, who had formerly 
occupied Pellico’s room. After some conversation, 


’ the poet asked who it was he had the honour of 


addressing. The stranger replied solemnly: ‘The 
unhappy Duke of Normandy.’ Pellico of course 
was very incredulous ; but his fellow-captive went 
on to declare that he was in very truth Louis 
XVIL. and that his uncle Louis XVIII was the 
usurper of his rights, 

‘But why did you not assert these rights at the 
time of the restoration of the Bourbons ?’ 

‘I was then ill at Bologna. As soon as I 
recovered, I flew to France. I presented my- 
self to the high allied powers; but what was 
done, was done. My iniquitous uncle would not 
acknowledge me, and = (the Duchess of 
Angouléme) united with him to oppress me. The 
good Prince of Condé alone received me with open 
arms, but his friendship could do nothing for me. 
One night I was assaulted in the streets of Paris 
by ruffians, from whose daggers I escaped with 
difficulty. After having wandered for some time 
in Normandy, I returned into Italy, and fixed 
myself at Modena; thence writing incessantly to 
the monarchs of Europe, and particularly to the 
Emperor Alexander, who answered me with the 
greatest politeness, I did not — of finally 
obtaining justice; or if, from policy, they were 
determined to sacrifice my rights to the throne of 
France, I thought at least they would assign me a 
decent apanage. At last I was arrested, conducted 
to the frontiers of the duchy of Modena, and 
given up to the Austrian government. I have now 

en buried here eight months, and God knows 
when I shall get out!’ 

Such was the s narration, as well as 
Pellico could remember it after his own ten years 
of imprisonment and torture. ‘He related this 
story,’ _ the poet, ‘with an astonishing air of 
truth : though I could not believe it, I was forced 
to admire it. All the facts of the French revolu- 
tion were most familiar to him ; he spoke of that 
event with a great deal of spontaneous eloquence, 
and repeated a number of apposite and most 
curious anecdotes bearing upon it, There was 
something of the roughness of the soldier in his 
way of speaking, but yet it was never wanting in 
that eloquence which is obtained by frequenting 
refined society.’ 

‘You will permit me,’ said I, ‘to treat you 
without ceremony, and drop titles ?’ 

‘That is what I wish, replied he. ‘I have at 
least derived this benefit from adversity—I can 
smile at all pomps and vanities ; I assure you 1 
value myself more as a man than as being a king.’ 

‘Morning and evening,’ continues Peltico, ‘we 
held long conversations together ; and in spite of 
what I considered amiss in him, his mind seemed 
to me upright, candid, and desirous of every moral 


good. Several times I was on the point of saying 
to him: “ Pardon me; I would fain believe you are 
Louis XVIL.; but in sincerity I must confess that a 
conviction to the contrary is far too strong for me; 
be then so frank as to give up this imposture,”’ 
But this candid speech was delayed from day to 
day, Pellico always waiting for an increase of their 
intimacy, never had the courage to say what he 
intended. The turnkeys of the prison, it appears, 
were all inclined to believe that he was really Toul, 
XVII. ; and as they had seen so many changes of 
‘eee fortune, they were not without hopes that 

e would one day ascend the throne of France and 
remember their service to him, With the excep. 
tion of favouring his escape, they treated him 
with all the kindness and respect he could desire, 
Through their favour, once, and once only, was 
Pellico allowed to see the mysterious man. He 
describes him as of middling stature, apparently 
between forty and forty-five years of age, rather 
fat, and of an essentially Bourbonic physiognomy. 
It is probable, so comments the sceptical poet, that 
an accidental resemblance to the Bourbons had 
induced him to play this miserable part. In the 
course of their melancholy conversations, which 
were carried on through the bars of their cell 
windows, out of sight of each other, they occasionally 
spoke of ethics and religion ; and Pellico says the 
soi-disant duke was a man of religious feelings, 
though not altogether a good Catholic. 

From these two very curious accounts it will 
appear that, let him have been what he might, the 
reseed of Milan was no common impostor. The 
ittle that remains to be told still more darkens 
this singular romance of real and modern life, 
After a long confinement at Milan, during which 
many of the political prisoners besides Pellico 
became acquainted with him, the Frenchman was 
liberated, but escorted out of Lombardy and the 
Austrian dominions by gendarmes. He took the 
route across the Lake of Como and the Alps ; and, 
a few days after his departure from Milan, a person 
answering to his description was found dead by the 
road-side in one of the Swiss valleys. The body 
was pierced by more than one wound ; but whether 
they had been dealt by the hand of a suicide or an 
assassin, could not be clearly ascertained. No 
doubt, however, was entertained in Milan that the 
body thus found was that of the strange man who 
had called himself the Duke of Normandy and 
Louis XVII. 


ODDS AND ENDS: 
FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’'S SCRAP-BOOK. 


CorncrpeNcEs.—One is often much startled by 
coincidences—as the following. Waiting in an inn 
at Morpeth for the resting of a gig-horse (October 
1844), I took out a little copy of Crabbe’s Borough, 
which I carried along with me as a resource for 
amusement on such occasions. I had asked for the 
London newspaper of the preceding day, but was 
told it had not yet arrived. The section of the 
poem upon which my attention became engaged 
was that in which the striking description occurs 
of a pleasure-party surprised by the rising tide on 
a low sandy island, from which their boat had 


floated away during their merry-making : 3 
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Had one been there with spirit strong and high, 
Who could observe, as he prepared to die, 

He might have seen that not the gentle maid 
Was more than stern and haughty man afraid ; 
Such, calmly grieving will their fears suppress, 
And silent prayers to mercy’s throne address ; 
While fiercer minds, impatient, angry, loud, 
Force their vain grief on the reluctant crowd. 


Immediately after I read this passage, the waiter 
handed in the Sun of the preceding evening, in 
which I found an account, from a Scotch paper, 
of a distressing affair which had taken place the 
preceding week on board the Benledi steamer, 
while on her way from Dundee to Edinburgh. 
The vessel, full of a pleasure-seeking multitude, 
who had been witnessing the Queen’s departure 
from Dundee, had been allowed to strike on the 
Carr Rock, when instantly fiddling and dancing 
were exchanged for alarm and terror, as the almost 
immediate sinking of the ship was anticipated. 
Strange to say, the description of the conduct of 
the passengers ‘was an exact reflection of that in 
Crabbe’s poem, insomuch, that I have no doubt 
that the writer of the description had recently been 
reading that poem—unless, indeed, it was a true 
report of an actual scene in both instances, Any- 
how, the identity was most wonderful, even to the 
particular of gentle women maintaining a quiet 
and resigned demeanour, while strong men were 
frantic with vain terror. What one feels on such 
an occasion as this is surprise that years—a life- 
time—should have passed without either of the 
two matters having come under observation, but at 
length both come within ten minutes of each other 
—against which, of course, there must have been 
numberless chances, 


Sources oF TrousLte.—It may be doubted if 
anything which requires constant keeping and care 
be worth the trouble. Fine house-furniture, fine 
pictures, and finery of various kinds, are all apt to 
be sources of vexation. Much plate in a house is 
a still greater torment, for it leads to a constant 
apprehension of thieves, In this way, a man gets 
tyrannised over by a great many things which, in 
his simplicity, he imagined would give him nothing 
but pleasure. Douglas Jerrold, I think, points 
this out in some of his writings, 


CourtsH1p.—In courtship, the men are supposed 
to be in the active, and women in the passive voice. 
Exceptions are recognised as occasionally taking 
place ; but the world notes not a vast multitude of 
cases in which the lady, though not apparently, is 
the actual originator of affairs which end in matri- 
mony. By means which trench not in the least on 
delicacy—by a mere manner, susceptible on chal- 
lenge of a different interpretation—she can dispose 
the soft heart of man to the reception of an interest 
in her, which he will believe to be of his own 
originating. It is strange how literature has almost 
overlooked this fact in our social life, considering 
that it affords such excellent opportunities for nice 


of feeling. 


UNAMIABLENESS.—It is hard to say so, but stern 
propriety, rigid temperance, and the practice of 
early rising and the shower-bath, are among the 
grand supporters of human pride and the con- 
spicuous causes of human unamiableness, By 
sternness no good is effected. 


TELEGRAPHY.—The value of the electric tele- 
graph in arresting the flight of criminals, thereby 
checking crime, has perhaps not been sufficiently 
recognised. Instances in which petty offenders are 
overtaken, at little or no expense, are sometimes 
amusing. One day, as we read in the newspapers, 
a rough-spun country butcher, whose travelling 
companion was a dog, took a ticket at one of the 
stations on the Midland Railway for Birmingham. 
It was shortly afterwards ascertained by the officials 
that he had a dog in the carriage with him. On 
being remonstrated with, and told that he must 
pay for the dog, he refused, and a regular brawl 
commenced, in the course of which the butcher got 
out of the carriage, and the dog followed. Here 
the disturbance was renewed, and the war grew 
fiercer, when all of a sudden, the train started. 
The butcher, forgetting his indignation at the 
parties, turned round, and jumped into his place 
again, followed by the dog. The train went on; 
the coarse burly man, laughing at having cheated 
the railway officers, told the whole of the affair to 
the passengers with great glee, and concluded by 
saying that they might tallyscope about him; he 
didn’t care; he had done ’em, and they couldn’t 
tell ’em at Birmingham before he got there, he 
was sure, On the train arriving at its destination, 
a gentleman in blue livery, with sundry hiero- 
glyphics on his collar, touched the butcher on the 
shoulder, and said ; ‘Sir, you have a dog with you, 
for which the fare has not been paid; you must 
either pay out the money, or I take you into 
custody.” The tallyscope, as the butcher called it, 
had arrived at Birmingham first, and the butcher’s 
feelings may be better imagined ‘than described. 
The money was paid, and he would not probably 
try this trick any more. The electric telegraph is 
a moral agent. 


AFFECTIVE Facu.ties.—Having much of one 
of the affective faculties, we do not like to be 
exposed to the acute exercise of the same faculty 
in others, A person with large veneration shrinks 
from being an object of veneration to others. (To 
one with large self-esteem, the veneration of others 
is, on the contrary, agreeable.) One with large 
acquisitiveness detests being subjected to the 
action of powerful acquisitiveness in his neighbours. 
It has often been observed that individuals who 
are much given to jesting at the expense of their 
fellow-creatures cannot endure to be the subject of 
other people’s jokes, and that great censurers and 
reprovers hate to be in the least rebuked or found 
fault with. 


A Wastep Lirr.—What a distressing spectacle 
is that of a man of talent approaching to old age 
not only without the consciousness of having 
employed his abilities to any permanent good pur- 
pose for the benefit of mankind, but with the sense 
of having written in behalf of errors and exploded 
fallacies all the time, and in favour of a party which 
has come to natural ruin in the course of time, and 
can now do nothing for him—not even give him 
sympathy in his misfortune. When such a man 
reflects on his wasted existence, and compares his 
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position with that of one who took a directly 
opposite course—that is, worked for good and not 
for evil, or, it may be, worked uselessly and misspent 
his life—how painful must be his feelings, if at all 
sensitive ! 

Drawine INFERENCES. —At one time — the 
seventeenth century—a common standard of re- 
ligious belief was a belief in witches. If you 
denied witchcraft, you denied everything, and ran 
a fair chance of being burnt at the stake. A writer 
in the British Quarterly Review, iii. 139, gives some 
instances of this vicious, and we might now sa 
exploded, standard of belief. ‘The learned Josep 
Glanvill wrote a book of “ philosophical considera- 
tions touching the being of witches,” with a view 
to the confutation of infidelity! That great man, 
Sir Thomas Browne, said: “For my own part, I 
have ever believed, and now do believe that there 
are witches. They that doubt of these do not only 
deny them, but spirits, and are obliquely and upon 
conscience not only infidel but atheistic.” Cud- 
worth held that “those who disbelieved witchcraft 
can hardly escape the suspicion of some hankering 
towards atheism.”’ Talking of Sir Thomas Browne, 
that ‘great man,’ as the reviewer calls him, made 
as notable a mistake regarding the end of the world 
as he did about witches. He says: ‘We whose 
generations are ordained in this setting part of 
time. The setting part of time! Why, the world, 
on the contrary, is still merely in its infancy. A 

of it is not yet discovered, and a still 


er portion has not got out of a state of primeval 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE.—In one of his poems, Burns 
ventilates a wholesome wish : 
O wad some Power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us. 


The difficulty is, how the thing is to be done. 
Seeing ourselves as others see us is no easy matter. 
In the first place, owing to the complaisance and 
timidity of mankind, there is usually a great 
difficulty in knowing what others really think of 
us. The rules of good breeding are completely 
antagonistic to it. The world wears a mask—not 
from bad motives, but to make things pleasant. 
How to see behind the mask, is the point for con- 
sideration. Great acuteness and vigilance, also 
t candour towards one’s self, are indispensable 
in acquiring self-knowledge by such means. Then, 
we are beset by no end of notions of our own 
sufficiency. How, except by some tremendously 
severe iennbing and consciousness of human 
infirmity, can we get at the truth regarding ourselves. 
There is a possibility of our going on in great 
errors almost to the end of life, where not roused 
to a sense of them by some inlet of criticism from 
others. Obviously, there are large numbers who 
go on recklessly in the commission of criminal 
actions, who never seriously think what they are 
about, and are only for the first time brought to 
their senses in humiliating penal solitude. It is 
there they see themselves as others see them, 
though it may be rather late in the day. In 
ordinary affairs, one might be the better of even 
knowing whether any of his personal manners are 
whether he speaks too much or too 
loudly, whether he is thought to be too silent or 
too communicative ; or, if a lady, whether she is 
not dressing too gaily for her years, and so forth. 


‘ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR? 


Late judge beside an Indian river, 

My wife’s great-uncle, frail and old, 
Minus his temper and his liver, 

Came home with stores of wealth untold. 


We’d named our eldest boy Ramchunder ; 
We'd called our house ‘The Mangostines ;’ 
And, but for a domestic blunder, 
Should now enjoy his princely means. 


We laid down yards of Indian matting ; 
Compounded jars of sangaree ; 

The cook had turned, by constant patting, 
Our Dorset butter into ghee. 


We warmed the house from base to attics, 
Although the season was July : 

He brought a train of Asiatics, 
Whose faces made the children cry. 


My wife received him in a hurry, 

Her brow perplexed with household care; 
She’d been all day about the curry, 

With scarcely time to dress her hair, 


The children then were all paraded ; 
He loudly blessed our little Ram ; 

Each wore a tussah richly braided, 
And each performed a deep salaam, 


We closed the windows while at dinner ; 
How hot the soup and chutney were! 
John punkahed well for a beginner ; 
My wife wore roses in her hair. 


The pains we’d taken were not wasted: 
He praised our sauce of capsicum ; 
Said that such pepper he’d not tasted 
Since with the Rifles at Dum-Dum. 


The curry! careful preparation, . 
With glowing chilis round it stuck, 

Appeared ; he sniffed his approbation, 
And trifled with a Bombay duck. 


The rice was dried to pure perfection ; 
He filled his mouth—a silence fell— 

Then starting, with an interjection, 
Which I am too polite to tell— 


He gasped, he wheezed, he coughed, he spluttered; 
We loosed his stock, we gave him air, 

And with a stifled voice he muttered : 
*You’ve choked me with a filthy hair.’ 


Alas! it was no hair of minion ; 
My wife confessed she dressed in haste, 
And while Maria combed her chignon, 
Herself had mixed the curry paste ! 


They proved the will of Thule Crompton, 
By which we never got a groat ; 

His thousands found their way to Brompton, 
For the Diseases of the Throat. 
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